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Dom Pedro Il, Emperor of Brazil. 
(Concluded from page 125.) 
- It is stated in Fletcher and Kidder’s “Bra- 
sil and the Brazilians,’ that the emperor’s 
favorite modern poet is Longfellow. In re- 
spect of his admiration for Longfellow, we 
ive the following anecdote related by F. 
At an exposition of American books, in May 
1.855, at the National Museum at Rio, pro- 
moted by that gentleman, “the emperor,” he 
says, “opened the ‘Homes of the American 
‘Authors, and surprised me by the extent of 
bis knowledge of our literature. He made re- 
marks on Irving, Cooper, and Prescott, show- 
ing an intimate acquaintance with each. His 
leye falling on the name of Longfellow, he 
ge me with great haste and eagerness, 
*Avez-vous les poémes de Monsieur Long- 
ifellow?’ It was the first time that I ever saw 
‘Dom Pedro II, manifest an enthusiasm which, 
fin its earnestness and simplicity, resembled 
ithe warmth of childhood when about to pos- 
‘sess itself of some long cherished object. I 
ireplied, ‘I believe not, your Majesty.’ ‘Oh,’ 
isaid he, ‘I am exceedingly sorry, for I have 
‘sought in every book-store of Rio de Janeiro 
‘for Longfellow, and cannot find him. I have 
-anumber of beautiful morgeaur, but I wish the 
whole work: [ admire him so very much.’” 
- Ona subsequent occasion, for the purpose 
of presenting his majesty with a superb edi- 
tion of Webster’s Unabridged Quarto Diction- 
ary, Hawthorne’s Mosses from an Old Manse, 
-and Longfellow’s “ Hyperion,” Mr. Fletcher 
‘repaired to the palace of San Christovao. It 
_happened to be a court-day, when noblemen, 
_jadges, ministers, and ambassadors were in 
‘attendance. “ Presently,” says our author, 
“Dom Pedro II appeared, his fine manly 
form towering above every other. He was 
dressed in black, and with the exception of a 
star which sparkled on his left breast, his 
costume was simple, and contrasted with the 
brilliant uniforms of the court. Merely bow- 
ing to the titled gentlemen and representa- 
_tives, he came directly to the ‘ Webster,’ 
‘Hawthorne, and ‘Longfellow. With a 
_ pleasant smile he addressed me, and led me 
_ to an open area, where he examined the books. 


he had heard, and was glad to possess the 
-©Mosses from an Old Manse.’ I called his at- 


_ He spoke of Hawthorne as an author of whom! 


tention particularly to the ‘Celestial Rail- 
road,’ which caused an allusion to Bunyan’s 
‘Guide and Road-Book to the Celestial City.’ 
Since the month of May he had procured all 
the poetical works of Longfellow; but had 
not yet added to his library any of his prose 
compositions. He therefore considered ‘ Hy- 
perion’ a most interesting acquisition. ‘Mr. 
Fletcher, when you return to your country,’ 
said the emperor in conclusion, ‘say to Mr. 
Longfellow how much pleasure he has given 
me, and be pleased to tell him how much I 
esteem and love him.’” 

Since 1855, the same writer has visited 
Brazil four different times, and has had several 
long and intimate conversations with Dom 
Pedro II. He speaks of that monarch’s con- 
tinued interest in works that treat of Morals, 
Literature and Art. 
Longfellow, and the Quaker poet Whittier, 
he is especially intimate, and on more than 
one occasion has made felicitous translations 
from their poems, of which he has sent auto- 
graph copies to the authors. In 1850, Dom 
Pedro II was made an honorary member of 
the New York Historical Society. This cir- 
cumstance furnished occasion for a remark of 
Dr. Osgood, which may here be repeated, as 
not less forcible than true: “Dom Pedro II, 
by his character, by his tastes, application, 
and acquisitions in literature and science, as- 
cends from his mere fortuitous position as 
emperor, and takes place in the world as a 
MAN.” Seldom a session of the Geographical 
and Historical Institute of Brazil is held 
which is not honored by the presence of the 
emperor, and sometimes he takes part in the 
discussions of that learned body. 

We may here give an extract from a com- 
position of Dom Pedro II, written in 1852, 
and rendered into English from the Portu- 
guese original, by an American writer. If 
the poetic expression of the translation is not 
felicitous, the noble sentiments of the royal 
author carry with them their own commen- 
dation :— 


“Tf I am pious, clement, just, 
I’m only what I ought to be; 
The sceptre is a weighty trust, 
A great responsibility ; 
And he who rules with a faithful hand, 
With depth of thought and breadth of range, 
The sacred laws should understand, 
But must not at his pleasure change. 


The chair of justice is the throne ; 
Who takes it bows to higher laws ; 

The public good and not his own, 
Demands his care in every cause. 

Neglect of duty—always wrong— 
Detestable in young or old, 

By him whose place is high and strong, 
Is magnified a thousand fold.” 


In the year 1865, Professor Agassiz made 
a scientific expedition to Brazil. One of the 
reasons he assigns for undertaking it is the 
fact that the Emperor of Brazil was deeply 
interested in all scientific undertakings, and 
had expressed a warm sympathy with his 
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efforts to establish a great zoological museum 
in the United States, and had even aided him 
by sending collections, made expressly under 
his order for that purpose. On arriving at 
Rio, Agassiz visited the emperor at the winter 
palace of San Christovao, which stands in 
bold relief against lofty green mountains. On 
the following day occurred a total eclipse of 
the sun. This was observed by the sovereign 
and the philosopher together, from the im- 
perial observatory ; but the clouds were poor 
courtiers, and unfortunately obscured the phe- 
nomonon at the moment of greatest interest. 
The emperor showed a cordial interest in all 
the objects of Agassiz’s expedition, and afford- 
ed him every possible facility in carrying out 
his plans. He visited the “Colorado,” the 
steamer which had brought the Americans to 
Rio. From the pen of Agassiz (wife) who 
saw him on board, we give a description of 
Dom Pedro: “The emperor is still a young 
man, but though only forty, he looks care- 
worn, and somewhat older than his years. 
He has a dignified, manly presence, a face 
rather stern in repose, but animated and genial 
in conversation ; his manner is courteous and 
friendly to all.” 

Ata large pecuniary sacrifice, Dom Pedro 
II, liberated all the slaves belonging to the 
property of the crown, and a general scheme 
of emancipation has been projected, the wis- 
dom, foresight, and benevolence of which can 
hardly be too highly praised. Should noth- 
ing hinder its being carried out, slavery in 
Brazil will disappear within the century by a 
gradual progress, involving no violent convul- 
sion, and perilling neither the safety of the 
slave nor the welfare of the master. The 
emperor openly declares his abhorrence of the 
system, but he is so circumstanced that in 
Brazil great social changes must be gradual. 
Ip a recent debate, which lasted three days in 
the Chamber of Deputies, the opposition to 
emancipatory legislation was defeated by 63 
to 35. The vote showed that the opposition- 
ists belonged mainly to the provinces of Rio 
de Janeiro and Minas Geraes. 

The Roman Catholic religion is established 
in Brazil, yet Dom Pedro IL has shown him- 
self a friend of toleration. He has aided in 
the construction of Protestant chapels for 
colonists. The government has promptly sup- 
pressed riots attempted against the) Brazilian 
Protestants; and other facts might be cited 
to show the favorable position of religious 
toleration in Brazil. 

Much has, however, to be done in the way 
of public education. The emperor is keenly 
alive to any thing that can stimulate the love 
of knowledge among his people. When Agas- 
siz was at Rio he was invited by him to give 
a course of lectures on scientific subjects. The 
emperor with his family attended all these 
lectures; and it is worthy of note, as showing 
the simplicity of his character, that instead of 
occupying the raised platform intended for 
them, he caused the chairs to be placed on a 
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level with the others, as if to show that in 
science there is no distinction of rank. 

The pretty town of Petropolis, situate about 
three thousand feet above the level of the sea, 
is the summer paradise of all Rio Janeirans 
whose circumstances enable them to leave the 
heat and dirt of the city, for the pure air and 
enchanting views of the Sierra. In central 
position stands the summer palace of the em- 
peror, a more cheerful-looking edifice than 
the palace at San Christovio. Here he passes 
six months in the year. 

When recently in London, Dom Pedro II 
devoted himself to systematic inspection of 
all interesting objects in the great metropolis. 
Beginning each day early, he made the most 
of his time, visiting Kew, Harrow, and other 
distant places before “London” was awake. 
Like a true man of science, as he is, one of 
his first visits was made to Sir Roderick 
Murchison, then confined by illness to his own 
house. He attended a meeting of the Royal 
Geographical Society, of which he had been 
elected an honorary member in 1864, and in 
his address referred to the interest he took in 
the objects cultivated by the society, and said 
that he watched attentively the proceedings 
of all the learned societies. 
his ardent admiration for English literature. 
Sir Henry Rawlinson, president, acknowledg- 
ed the indebtedness of the Royal Geographical 
Society to the Emperor of Brazil, for the as- 
sistance and appreciation he had accorded to 
it, and for the way he had used his high posi- 
tion to advance the interests of geographical 
science. Many splendid works owed their 
origin to the liberal encouragement of the 
Brazilian Government. His majesty, said Sir 
Henry, had shown himself actuated by the 
same spirit of geographical adventure, com- 
bined with the sagacious foresight which had 
distinguished his ancestor, Prince Henry, the 
great navigator. 

Dom Pedro II, married in 1843, Theresa 
Christina, sister of the king of the two Sicilies; 
in his person he unites the blood of the Bra- 
ganzas, the Bourbons, and the Hapsburgs. 
His father, Dom Pedro I, was an energetic 
Braganza; his mother, Donna Leopoldina, a 
Hapsburg, and sister-in law to Napoleon I. 
By marriage he is related to several of the 
royal and imperial families of EHarope. His 
eldest sister, the late Queen of Portugal, was 
married to Prince Ferdinand of Saxe-Coburg 
Gotha. His other two sisters are respectively 
married to the Prince de Joinville and the 
Count d@’ Aquila. 

In 1844, Brazil rejoiced in the birth of an 
imperial prince, Dom Affonso, but his death 
in the following year brought mourning to 
the nation. In 1846, the Princess Imperial, 
Donna Isabella, the present heir-presumptive 
to the throne was born, and in the year 1847 
her sister, Donna Leopoldina, who died re- 
cently. Isabella married Louis d’Orleans, 
Comte d’Ha, eldest son of the Duc de Nem- 
ours; and Leopoldina, Prince Auguste of Saxe- 
Coburg Gotha, whose mother was Clementine 
dOrleans, so that both princesses married 
grandsons of Louis Philippe. The Comte 
d’Ha, it will be remembered, commanded the 
Brazilian forces in the late war against Lopez, 
and exhibited considerable military ability. 
It is well known that the education of the 
imperial princesses was not only superin- 
tended, butin a great measure personally con- 
ducted by the emperor himself. During the 
absence of the emperor and empress on their 
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Buropean tour, the Princess Imperial was in- 
vested with the office of regent. 

The empire of Brazil, in respect of the 
grandeur of its physical features and resour- 
ces, is the most magnificent in the world. 
Since the accession of Dom Pedro II to the 
throne, its commerce has doubled every three 
years, and has been so extended with other 
nations, and particularly with Europe, that 
Brazil has attained by far the first place 
among those South American States, which 
were founded by the Peninsular races. Asa 
field for emigration it has attracted large 
numbers of Germans. The throne of Brazil, 
surrounded as it is by institutions of a some- 
what democratic character, has been securely 
maintained by the prudence and good govern- 
ment of the present sovereign, and by the 
moderation of his subjects, on whom the 
lesson of years of disorder has not been lost. 
—Teisure Hour. 


——— . — 
For “The Friend.” 


Errors in Religion. 

It has been said that most errors in religion 
arise from an attempt to separate what Christ 
did for us in His flesh, and what He performs 
in us by His Spirit. In the mean time this 
unequal upholding of Trath, or defective chris- 
tianity, bas its leavening, stumbling, if not 
deadening effect, not only, in the first place, 
upon those who advocate and teach it, but 
secondly no less perhaps on those taught, 
who cannot clearly distinguish between the 
pure and the impure; between that which is 
whole and that which is but in part; between 
that which serveth God, and that which 
serveth him not. Which tending more closely 
to veil the understanding, causes that veil to 
be upon everything connected with spiritual 
life and progress. 

That the unrenewed, ease-loving heart 
should try to build up a system of belief from 
embracing only what Christ did for us in the 
flesh, is not to be wondered at, seeing that 
there is so little of the daily cross and self- 
denial, of mortification and repentance, with 
that evidence of a real work of grace—a truly 
contrite spirit—called for or recognised in it. 
So that, as appears, exponents of this super- 
ficial profession of religion, have lately and 
repeatedly set forth in a mixture of truth and 
error, that “God, in his grace, has provided 
righteousness for us in Christ.” That, “ This 
righteousness is perfect, spotless, and it is ‘on 
all who believe.” That “It is well, in a day 
when so many theories are afloat, to under- 
stand the great doctrine of substitution.” That 
“Christ as our substitute, gave his life a sacri- 
fice for our sins.” And, 

“ Payment God will not twice demand ; 
First at my bleeding Surety’s hand, 
And then again at mine.”* 

The latter on the other hand, embracing 
what Christ performs in us by His Spirit, and 
including the former, full many shrink from 
and reject because it demands the sacrifice of 
the will and affections—the all we have and 
are—to Him who died for us and rose again. 
Thus to the young man whom He loved, 
Jesus said, ‘‘Sell whatsoever thou hast;” “and 
come, take up the cross, and follow me.” 
Again, the kingdom of heaven is compared to 


* See “Conference of Friends at Willow Park, Dub- 
lin,” held on the 22d and 28d of 8th month, 1871. 
Quoted from because at hand; but which corresponds 
with similar testimonies from similar gatherings as well 
as divers other sources in this land. 


treasure hid in a field; and toa mer 
seeking goodly pearls; for which, all else was | 
first to be parted with. This latter, moreover, | 
is represented ag an inward, diligent search- | 
ing of the house of the heart for the lost piece 
of silver; as submission to Christ Jesus the 
Mediator of the new covenant of light and | 
life; as aninward warfare “ with burning and 

fuel of fire ;’ an operation like to “a refiner’s 

fire, and like fuller’s soap ;” a baptism thorough | 
in its working, even “with the Holy Ghost | 
and with fire.’ Involving also a surrender | 
of ourselves, and obedience to that which is | 
quick and powerful, and sharper than any 
two-edged sword, piercing even to the divid- 

ing asunder of soul and spirit, and of the joints 

and marrow, and is a discerner of the thoughts | 
and intents of the heart.” This likewise calls 

for repentance which precedes either remis- | 
sion of sins, or transformation from a state of | 
nature to a state of grace. A repentance 

which the Most High, through His Prophet, 

thus describes: “Then shall ye remember 

your own evil ways, and your doings that 

were not good, and shall loathe yourselves in 

your own sight for your iniquities and your 

abominations.” A repentance unto salvation | 
which godly sorrow alone worketh. A re- 

pentance in which we are humbled before 

God, in true contrition for sin which has | 
hitherto separated us from Him. A repent- 

ance which His goodness leadeth unto, and | 
without which all must perish. 

This plunge into the depths of the river of 
judgment; this godly sorrow for sin unto 
true-hearted repentance and amendment of 
life; this taking up the cross of Christ which 
not only crucifies to the world, but yokes down | 
the rebellious uprisings of the unrenewed — 
heart, is what our carnal will and wisdom, 
wholly at enmity with God, will ever strive | 
to withstand ; and, however vainly, seek some 
substitution for. And hence the many inven- | 
tions—the byways and highways—the lo- 
here’s and the lo-there’s—that abound to _ 
avoid the humiliating sacrifice of the will, and 
that daily, prayerful dependence, which while 
it requires all those who come unto God to 
“believe that He is,” at the same time calls | 
for much more than this, even to yield our-. 
selves passively aud wholly to Christ Jesus as 
Lord of all, unto the experience, through His 
eternal power, of being buried with Him by 
baptism into death; that like as Christ was 
raised up from the dead by the glory of the 
Fathee, even so we also should walk in new- 
ness of life. “For,” continues the Apostle, 
“Tf we have been planted together in the like- 
ness of His death, we shall be also in the like- 
ness of His resurrection: knowing this that 
our old man is crucified with him,” &. Thisis 
the way to receive Christ Jesus, and to come 
savingly to Him; to avoid fatal errors in re- 
ligion, by placing the government of ourselves _ 
upon His shoulders; to be rooted and built 
up in Him, and established in the faith, of 
which Jesus is the Author and Finisher; aad 
through which those of old subdued king- 
doms, wrought righteousness, stopped the 
mouths of lions, and out of weakness were 
made strong, &¢.: a faith that overcomes the 
world, and the end of which is the salvation 
of the soul. 

Seeing that man’s true happiness or life 
eternal consists in the saving knowledge of 
God; seeing also that our ease-loving hearts, 
seconded by the subtlety of an unwearied foe 
are in constant danger, unless the “ watch” b 
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tteadily kept, of taking up with that which 
»rings present peace, though it be but a false 
pecurity and rest; and seeing moreover that 
when once settled in worldly ease, the first 
»nguish, caused by conviction for sin through 
‘Ihe power of the Holy Spirit, having subsided, 
ow hard it is to break up this false repose 
wand confidence, and to seek afresh the new 
snd living way; how careful should we be 
‘rom the first not to mistake error for truth, 
ymagination for revelation, or the shadow for 
Jhe substance. But rather through submis- 
ion of soul and body to the Lord Jesus, know 
\dim, after that He hath humbled under a 
jense of sinfulness and vileness, to raise up 
“gain, to open the eyes, to turn from darkness 
0 light, and from the power of Satan unto 
tod; that we may, in our measure, with the 
“ame Apostle, receive forgiveness of sins, and 
‘mheritance among them which are sanctified. 
_ The life that was in the Eternal Word, and 
which is the light of men, is sufficient for all 
our needs, if we will but believe in and obey 
(t. It will take of the things of Christ, and 
show them unto the obedient soul. ‘“ While 
ive have the light, believe in the light, that ye 
imay be the children of light.” Again, “This 
Us the condemnation, that light is come into the 
world, and men loved darkness rather than 
light, because their deeds were evil. For 
every one that doeth evil, hateth the light, 
‘meither cometh to the light, lest his deeds 
‘should be reproved. But he that doeth truth 
«cometh to the light, that his deeds may be 
‘made manifest that they are wrought in 
God.” 
_ Mistakes in religion, in the case of those in 
“whom desires have been begotton after Christ 
Jesus, perhaps very often arise from not 
“making a thorough surrender to Him who 
hath all power in heaven and in earth; who, 
regarding our weak estate, is sufficient for 
His own work; and who must be the Alpha 
and Omega of all in redemption, which, from 
beginning to end, is only through the mercy 
and forgiveness of God. Were there a more 
entire yielding of ourselves to the thoroughly 
transforming power of Heavenly grace; were 
we, like Mary of old, brought to sit at the 
’ Saviour’s feet, in self-abasedness and humility 
to list the words from His mouth; did we 
_ turn from all power but power Divine to give 
‘life to, and preserve the soul in the way it 
should go, it would do much to draw down 
effectual, sustaining grace, sufficient for all 
our need, and give us the joys of God’s salva- 
tion. When I am weak (in myself,) then am 
I strong (in the Lord,) saith the Apostle: who 
well knew where alone to look for refreshing 
- showers, the living supplies of celestial dew. 
Errors in religion mostly have their begin- 
nings in very little things. Thus a deviating 
- line, though scarcely noticeable at first, being 
continued, will at length reach a divergence, 
_ which the dullest observer could not fail to 
detect. Many, it is believed, have thus almost 
- without suspicion, entered wrong ways, who 
if they had seen the end from the beginning, 
and distinguished the fatal termination from 
| the beguiling smoothness of the entrance, 
would have been very far from taking the 
- first step in a path which leads from, rather 
» than into the footsteps of the flock of Christ’s 
companions, and beside the shepherd’s tents. 
Fall many it is to be feared, though aiming 
at a revival in religion, have in this way 
turned aside, little by little, from the christian 
faith of their fathers, and, not retracing their 
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steps, have ultimately made shipwreck of faith 
and a good conscience. The doctrines and 
testimonies of our Society, for instructing us 
in which we have great cause to be thankful 
to our Father in heaven, must be preserved 
entire, if preserved at all. How lamentable 
is the fact that of those who have turned 
aside from a faithful support of them, even in 
their so accounted smaller requisitions, how 
few but have found one deviation to be but a 
stepping stone to another, one giving way to 
reasoning bat the opening door to the enemy 
with his multiplied grosser presentations, till 
more and more weakened and blinded by the 
mists and darkness of error, they have ulti- 
mately become like the salt that has lost its 
savor. If we are not faithful in that which is 
least, says the Saviour, we are not likewise in 
much; while he that is unjast in the least is 
unjust alsoin much. Let us, then, avoid the 
smaller deviations (as some term them) from 
tight, the way of Truth which the Lord 
opened to our forefathers, and in which we 
have measurably been kept hitherto, and the 
larger ones will not have to be mourned over 
and repented of. 

Did we but faithfully acknowledge the Lord 
in all our ways, and, with the Psalmist, set 
Him always before us; did we duly heed the 
awful admonition conveyed in the life of king 
Saul, and not keep back part of the price of 
obedience, in reserving “the best of the sheep 
and the oxen,’—the least offensive sins, but 
most cherished and loved by us,—but yield 
all a willing sacrifice to the Lord; could we 
but be induced to cast out, with the proffered 
aid from on high, all the old inhabitants of 
the land—the native loves and Justs of the 
fallen corrupt heart—so that they should not, 
as “snares and traps,” as “scourges” and 
“thorns,” hinder nor vex us, begetting in us 
weakness and blindness; did we turn a deaf 
ear to the cruel charmer, however wisely and 
persistently he charm, and through humble 
dependence npon Saving Help, say when pre- 
senting any of his designs upon us, “ Get thee 
behind me, Satan,” how would the Lord Al- 
mighty arise as a morning without clouds, and 
more manifestly bare His arm of deliverance, 
clothing the soul with the peace and the 
righteousness of Christ. He, as an ever- 
present Helper, would make a way where 
there seemed to be none; would say to the 
threatening billows, thus far and no farther 
shall ye come. In the light and fellowship of 
His Holy Spirit, we should. be permitted to 
see light; as participants in the sufferings of 
a lowly-minded Lord and Saviour, we should 
not be allowed materially to contravene His 
will concerning us; and thus the living, soul- 
rejoicing experience would more and more be 
ours: “Lo, I am with you always, even unto 
the end of the world.” “This God is our 
God forever and ever; ho will be our guide 
even unto death.” 

The Pores.—It is a curious fact illustrating 
the necessity of cleanliness, and of keeping 
the pores of the skin open, that if a coat of 
varnish or other substance impervious to 
moisture be applied to the exterior of the 
body, death would ensue in about six hours. 
The experiment was once tried on a child in 
Florence. On the occasion of Pope Leo the 
Tenth’s accession to the papal chair, it was 
desired to have a living picture to represent 


the golden age, and so a child was gilded all 
over with varnish and gold leaf. ‘The child 


died in a few hours. If the fur of a rabbit o° 
the skin of a pig be covered with a solution 
of India rubber the animal ceases to breathe 
in a couple of hours. 


———+>—__—_—- 


Monkeys in India, 


I always found that those places in the Hast 
which pleased me most, were such as had no 
pretensions to imitate my native land, and 
that away in the jungle, or amongst the least 
frequented parts of the cantonments, where 
nothing which struck the eye provoked an 
unfavorable comparison, but all was thorough- 
ly in keeping with the customs of the country 
to which it belonged, I was able to enjoy and 
interest myself as I ever failed to do in the 
more civilized quarters. There was just such 
a drive in Bangalore—one which led by a 
large tank through the “ monkey-tope” and 
“pettah” to the fort which we took, in 1799, 
and which is now garrisoned by European and 
native troops. 

A “monkey-tope” means a monkey-grove: 
the “pettah;” the native town; but it is to the 
former I wish to allude. 

The English children in Bangalore used 
constantly to petition to be driven out to the 
“tope,” to feed the monkeys with bread; and 
it was certainly a most curious sight to drive 
quietly along this road of an evening. 

As soon as the last English house has been 
left behind, the jungle-bushes rose up gradu- 
ally on each side of the hedge which skirted 
the thoroughfare, until it was thick grove 
everywhere, and the larger trees met over- 
bead and interlacing their branches, formed a 
leafy avenue for some distance. 

When I drove out for the purpose of feed- 
ing the monkeys and watching their gambols, 
this was the spot where the carriage was 
brought to a standstill. I would look all 
round me and neither seo nor bear signs of 
any living thing, except perhaps the whirr of 
beetles and grasshoppers, enjoying themselves 
in the hedges. Then I would direct the horse- 
keeper who accompanied me (and which long- 
enduring individual had run on foot behind the 
vehicle the whole way from the cantonment) 
to call the monkeys in his native tongue. Ad- 
vancing to the front, and looking very much 
Gn his blue-and-white turban, blue coat and 
Short white breeches) like a big monkey just 
hopped off an organ himself, be would call to 
the brutes in the Tamil tongue, “Bab! bah!” 
(Come! come!) and after a few seconds the 
effect would be magical. 

Peering through the leafy branches would 
be seen one grinning face after another, and 
then, reassured by the voice and appearance 
of their own countryman, the monkeys would 
drop silently from bough to bough, until a 
whole colony of them stood in the main road, 
surrounding the carriage and waiting eagerly 
to sce what I had brought for them. 

Thus viewed, they formed a wonderful sub- 
ject for speculative thought. 1 have seen the 
place covered with them, from the old grey- 
beard, which had seen, perhaps, a dozen or 
more summers, to the baby-monkey, which 
had just left its mother’s arms. 

Regarding them as a whole, as a colony or 
nation, they were just like human creatures. 
There were the mothers, holding their young 
in their arms; and, with the exception that 
they will occasionally fly after their enemics 


right over a hedge, or up a tree, regardless of 


the terrified looks of the little pink-faced crea- 
tures that cling round their waists all the 
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time, they behave much as other mothers do. 
Then, there were the old gentlemen of the 
party—the “Father Abrahams,” as we used 
irreverently to term them, who cultivated 
white bristles and showed all their teeth, and 
growled when they felt themselves insulted. 
T used to carry bread and fruit for these brutes, 
and when I threw a piece amongst the crowd, 
if a young monkey got it he was sure to be 
pursued by a “ Father Abraham” and bitten, 
until, with a horrid squeak he relinquished 
his prize. This coarse injustice used vastly 
to excite my indignation, and my greatest 
triumph was, when having by dint of much 
coaxing and many a tempting bait, induced a 
“Father Abraham” to approach within reach 
of my driving-whip, I was enabled to give 
him the lash as he deserved. With one bound 
he would fly beyond reach and remain there, 
shaking and growling with rage, as he showed 
all his teeth and longed for the revenge he 
dared not attempt. 

There was one monkey in the Bangalore 
tope which used quite to frighten me by her 
audacity in trying to snatch the bread out of 
my hands. One day she took off the whole 
loaf as I was about to break it, and, I have 
no doubt had a fine feast, as she was quite able 
to hold her own. She was a mother, which 
perhaps accounts for her boldness; but more 
than once she laid hold of a piece of my dress, 
and swung herself into the carriage, almost 
on to my lap, and she was such a formidable- 
looking creature that I was afraid to refuse 
her anything. She had had her upper lip 
bitten off, I suppose in fight, which had left 
all her teeth exposed, and gave her a most 
savage appearance. 

In the “ pettah,” monkeys were almost as 
numerous as in the “tope,” and made them- 
selves twice as unpleasant. The lower class 
of Hindoos worship this animal as the repre- 


sentative of their god Hannimann, and there- 
fore they dared not interfere with them. 
They ran all over the roofs of the houses and 
shops just as they pleased, gibbering, and 
chattering at the passers-by; and the native 
women, who kept fruit-stalls in the bazaar, 
were obliged to sit over them with a stick to 
ward off the thieving brutes. — Church’s 
Sketches of Anglo-Indian Life. 


Selected. 

The stronghold of Christianity is in the 
hearts of those who have felt its power. We 
do not undervalue the evidences which have 
been wrought out of the miracles, prophecies, 
history, striking coincidences, moral char- 
acter of the sacred writers and social results 
effected,—all of which attest the truth of the 
Gospel; still, the great argument is what the 
Gospel actually does in the heart of the indi- 
vidual believer. Paul, transformed from a per- 
secutor into a preacher, was in himself a more 
conclusive demonstration of what Christ’s 
grace could do than was any epistle he ever 
wrote. And it is because the experience of 
the Christian, led on by the Holy Spirit, ex- 
plains and confirms the teaching of Scripture, 
that the latter has its convicting and comfort- 
ing power. The Psalms “find” us, because 
the experiences they describe, and out of 
which they sprang, have been reproduced in 
us. The terror and anxious question of the 
Philippian jailer seem natural, when we have 
passed through like convictions and been 
calmed into peace by the same answer,—“ Be- 


lieve on the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt: 


be saved.” 
ance of pardon, renewal, and well-founded 
hope—Christ within us, the hope of glory,— 
then the doctrines of the Gospel become clear 
in their own light, and the evidences for its 
divinity are satisfying beyond possibility of 
doubt. Said the illiterate candidate, when 
questioned as to his creed: “‘ How do I know 
that Jesus Christ is divine? Why, by this, 
He has saved my soul.” And the answer was 
sufficient. 


Selected 
CHICAGO. 


BY JOHN G. WHITTIER, 


Men said at vespers, “ All is well !” 

In one wild night the city fell— 

Fell shrines of prayer and marts of gain 
Before the fiery hurricane. 


On threescore spires had sunset shone, 
Where ghastly sunrise looked on none. 
Men clasped each other’s hands, and said, 
“The City of the West is dead !” 


Brave hearts who fought, in slow retreat, 
The fiends of fire from street to street, 
Turned, powerless, to the blinding glare, 
The dumb defiance of despair. 


A sudden impulse thrilled each wire 

That signaled round that sea of fire; 

Swift words of cheer, warm heart-throbs came ; 
In tears of pity died the flame! 


From East, from West, from South and North, 
The messages of hope shot forth, 

And, underneath the seyering wave, 

The world, full-handed, reached to save. 


Fair seemed the old; but fairer still 

The new, the dreary void shall fill 

With dearer homes than those o’erthrown, 
For love shall lay each corner-stone. 


Rise, stricken city !—from thee throw 
The ashen sackcloth of thy woe; 

And build, as to Amphion’s strain, 
To songs of cheer thy walls again! 


How shriveled in thy hot distress 
The primal sin of selfishness ! 
How instant rose to take thy part 
The angel in the human heart ! 


Ah! not in vain the flames that tossed 
Above thy dreadful holocaust ; 

The Christ again has preached through thee 
The Gospel of humanity ! 


Then lift once more thy towers on high, 
And fret with spires the western sky, 
To tell that God is yet with us, 
And love is still miraculous ! 
—Atlantic Monthly. 


Selected. 
“WHEN I REMEMBER.” 
Sorrows humanize our race ; 
Tears are the showers that fertilize this world ; 
And memory of things precious keepeth warm 
The heart that once did hold them. 
They are poor 
That have lost nothing; they are poorer far 
Who, losing, haye forgotten ; they most poor 
Of all, who lose and wish they might forget. 


For life is one, and in its warp and woof 

There runs a thread of gold that glitters fair, 

And sometimes in the pattern shows most sweet 
Where there are sombre colors. It is true 

That we have wept. But oh! this thread of gold, 
We would not have it tarnish; let us turn 

Oft and look back upon the wondrous web, 

And when it shineth sometimes, we shall know 
That memory is possession. 


When I remember something which I had, 
But which is gone and I must do without, 
I sometimes wonder how I can be glad, 
Even in cowslip time when hedges sprout; 
It makes me sigh to think on it; but yet 
My days would not be better days should I forget. 


When there is an inward assur- 


When J remember something promised me, 
But which I never had, nor can have now, 
Because the promiser I no more see 
In countries that accord with mortal yow ; 
When I remember this I mourn—but yet 
My happiest days are not the days—when I forget. — 
Jean Ingelow. j 
How Paper Boxes are Made. ; 
In the establishment which we visited the f 
heating and power of the establishment are) 
furnished by two boilers, one being generally, 
although not exclusively, employed for the | 
engine, and the other for drying and heating 
purposes. The amount of pasteboard used in) 
the manufactory under consideration is about 
four hundred tons per year, and the amount’ 
of flour for paste covers five hundred barrels” 
annually. | 
On the second floor is the cutting depart-_ 
ment, which is in many respects the most in- 
teresting in the entire building. The hands 
employed at this business are men and boys, | 
numbering ascore or more, and the machinery 
is of the most ingenious character, being, to- 
gether with the rest, of that used in this manu- 
factory, the special adaptation of the pro- 
prietors to the wants of the constantly in- 
creasing needs of manufacture. One machine, 
worked quite easily by a mere lad, cuts out. 
the top and bottom pieces of the little pill 
boxes, of which such an immense quantity are 
constantly used. The work is done in a trice; 
the various sizes of needed discs are regulated | 
by a simple rachet arrangement, and it but 
requires the strips of pasteboard to be fed to 
have in a twinkling the little round pieces for 
the boxes desired. Another machine, by the 
adaptation of an adaptable disc, cuts out with 
perfect accuracy oval pieces, such as form 
the tops and bottoms of hat boxes and the 
like. Still another cuts out the bottom and 
sides, at the same time, of a prospective box, 
cutting out the piece of the necessary size, 
and scorivg the sides at the place where the 
side pieces will rise. This is a beautiful — 
arrangement and a great saving of time, the 
machine working by steam, as most of the— 
others, and turning out its work with great 
rapidity ready foruse. Other larger machines, 
also propelled by steam, cut out work of 
larger size, for large shirt and trimming 
boxes and the like. In each case the cutting 
and scoring is done simultaneously, the feed- 
ing being accomplished as expeditiously as 
that of the printing press, and with as little 
trouble. Not quite in the line of cutting, but 
moving in a similar direction, is a machine 
which, bya simple turn around two cylinders, 
gives the strips of pasteboard their curve for 
the use of paper-collar boxes, ready for the 
pasting and the addition of the tops and bot- 
toms. All the cutting, with the exception of 
some fine work, is done in thisroom. When 
the smallness of the order will not warrant 
the expenditure of steam machine work, hand 
cutters are used,—the well known graduated 
board with its ponderous scythe-like blade, 
loaded at the lower end with a heavy shot. 
The various sizes are cut on these boards with 
great facility by hand work, but with not so 
much exactness, and, of course, with greatly 
decreased celerity. The work, as it is cut, is 
put up by the gross for the sake of regulating 
the quantity of word done. It is then taken 
up stairs to be pasted together and made into 
the various styles of boxes. 
The third and fourth stories are occupied, 
with the exception of a small special cutting 


tment, by girls, of which there are about 
hundred. These do the pasting and com- 
ing work. Long tables ranged along the 
yas are occupied at small intervals by the 
7 workers. Glue pots are sunk in the 
gs, one for each girl. She receives the 
3 and tops of the boxes, and puts them 
‘ther, completing them in every part, and 
jes them ready for packing. The work is 
simple, and yet requires the exercise of 
/nsiderable amount of tact and taste. It 
“ce work to make both ends meet, as well 
the manufacture of paper boxes as in the 
airements of household expenditure, and 
aires long practice to attain celerity and 
‘he same time neatness in the task. The 


-e skilled hands are, of course, intrusted 
‘4 the finer work, requiring much delicacy 
vrrangement and the utmost care 
‘Tork is done by the piece, and swiftness 
3 necessary as skill. It is a very interest- 
“sight to see these very fair champions of 
-glue-pot and brush, as like skilled artisans 
vy construct the important articles which 
destined to hold so many and precious 
‘cles of manufacture. To smooth off and 
3h the work a little steel instrument is 
4, with which every little edge is held 
an to its place and made as neat and tight 
ine-sensed fingers and sharp eyes can make 
mm. At the end of each of the upper stories 
the packing rooms, where the boxes are 
up by grosses or otherwise for shipping. 
dne of the most interesting of the depart- 
‘ats is that in which small cylindrical 
mes of pasteboard are formed for the pill- 
«es, whose tops and bottoms were, as 
‘ationed, cut out below by an ingenious 
whine. The cylindrical rings which form 
“side of the box are taken out of the hol- 
* cylinders previously formed by glueing 
ether the long sides of a rectangular slip 
fooard. This cylinder is then placed on a 
tof turning machine, and the cylindrical 
gs are cut out by a few deft applications 
‘the knife to a grooved strip, as in the 
eular turning wheel. The celerity with 
‘ich these little box frames are turned out 
wonderful, and the exactness with which 
sy are cut, isa great improvement over the 
i hand-cutting arrangement. 
(he various sorts of work made average, 
the establishment mentioned, forty in a 
y, and in the month, of various descriptions, 
‘e thousand different kinds. One firm in 
.s city requires three hundred sorts of boxes 
different patterns, and one paper collar 
anufactory uses from fifteen thousand to 
venty thousand boxes a year. Druggists’ 
xes, perfumers’ boxes, boxes for soap, con- 
stionery, jewelry, hardware, shoes, paper 
lars, hats, bonnets, segars, woolen goods, 
‘mmings, fancy articles, such as pipes, china 
-ures and the like, brushes, handkerchiefs, 
oves, pills, and what not, are here manu- 
stured by the thousands, plain, and glorious 
‘th every hue of the rainbow, from an inch 
diameter to two or three feet square, and 
all imaginable shapes.— Phila. Inquirer. 


‘The next evil I have to warn the youth of, 

to beware of an high, proud mind, from 
ence desires after the glory of this world 
-oceed, which bring on a train of unneces- 
‘ry cares and troubles. It may be easily 
en, the proud man and woman never want 
isery, because they seldom have a settled 
viet content. The chief reason is, they go far 
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from God, the alone Author of true content. 
As saith the Scripture, “ The Lord beholdeth 
the proud afar off.” 


For “The Friend.” 
From the Letters and Papers of John Barclay. 
(Continued from page 123.) 

The subject of business is one, which our 
Author not unfrequently alludes to in his 
memorandums, as claiming his serious atten- 
tion. He no doubt felt the need of a jealous 
and watchful care over himself, lest he too 
should be carried away by the all-engrossing 
spirit of the world in his lawful pursuit, as he 
could not fail to see had been lamentably the 
case with very many who, neglecting to seek 
first the kingdom of God and the righteous- 
ness thereof, had for want of this preserving 
ballast, made shipwreck of faith and a good 
conscience. How desirable that we should not 
allow our eyes to become so blinded by the 
love of wealth or the conveniences which it 
procares, neither by the example of others 
bent on amassing it, as to cause our hearts to 
be diverted from Him, whose are the cattle 
upon a thousand hills; who can alike bless a 
little or blast a great deal; and who is the 
chiefest among ten thousand, yea altogether 
lovely. How desirable that we should not 
put our trust in uncertain riches, but in the 
living God, who giveth us all things richly to 
enjoy. How desirable that heaven should be 
the anticipated home, and the earth, with all 
its accumulations, its promises, its hopes, and 
its pleasures, but the footstool of such as have 
experimentally to realize the awfulness of the 
eternal state, with the solemn reality of our 
having a never-dying soul to be saved or lost. 
How desirable to forestall, so far aS we can, 
the whole concerning our immortal well- 
being, by laying up in store for ourselves, not 
“ Wealth heaped on wealth, which truth nor 
safety: buys,” but a good foundation against 
the time to come. How this would tend to 
humble the unhallowed heart ; how point to 
costly sacrifices in self-denial; how abate the 
ardor of slavish ambition; and how remind 
of the Saviour’s solemn interrogatory : “What 
shall it profit aman to gain the whole world, 
and jose his own soul ?” 

“1816. June.—According to my present 
feelings and experience, I do verily believe 
that the business upon which I have entered, 
ig such, as requires much more time, close 
study and attention, than I can conscientious- 
ly give up thereto; it does entail such en- 
tanglement and engrossment in the things of 
time, as to leave to uncertainty and almost 
inevitable neglect the things of eternity. I 
also am of the firm persuasion, that business 
is not of that first importance, which is so 
generally attached to it; but isand should be 
secondary and subordinate to the first and 
greatest object in life. 

“1816. June.—On considering the subject 
of the business proposed to me to enter upon, 
[that of a solicitor,] I can acknowledge that 
L would this day siga the articles of clerkship, 
if I thought it right to do so: but I feel too 
much given up and dedicated in heart and 
mind to Him, who has all my life long blessed 
and helped me, for me to undertake this pro- 
posed occupation ; and therefore I do trust, 
that though my relations may not approve 
the decision, they will respect the motives. 
It.is, and has been day and night, my most 
ardent desire to acquaint myself thoroughly, 
in spite of every obstacle, with the will of the 
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Lord concerning me: and I may safely and 
sincerely add, that there is and has been no 
fear, no grief, no joy, so impressed on my 
soul, as the fear of not doing, the grief at not 
having done, and the joy of having done, 
what I know or believe to be right. 

“1816. I remember, when under great ex- 
ercise, long continued on the subject of busi- 
ness, and amidst many thoughts as to getting 
a livelihood in the world, with my very re- 
strained views every way, I opened a book 
in great fluctuation and sore grief of mind, as 
it lay near me, craving that I might be 
secretly informed in this way, or in any way 
with certainty, as to the line of duty pre- 
scribed to me by heavenly wisdom : when, to 
my astonishment, I found immediately to my 
hand this passage from William Penn’s No 
Cross No Crown,—‘ Whoever thou art that 
wouldst do the will of God, but faintest in thy 
desires from the opposition of worldly con- 
siderations,—remember, I tell thee in the 
name of Christ, that he that prefers father or 
mother, sister or brother, house, &c., to the 
testimony of the light of Jesus in his own con- 
science, shall be rejected of Him in the solemn 
and general inquest upon the world, when all 
shall be judged, and receive according to the 
deeds done, not the profession made, in this 
life. It was the doctrine of Jesus, that “if 
thy right hand offend thee, thou must cut it 
off; and if thy right eye offend thee, thou 
must pluck it out ;” (Matt. v. 29, 30,) that is, 
if the most dear, the most useful and tender 
comforts thou enjoyest, stand in thy soul’s 
way, and interrupt thy obedience to the voice 
of God, and thy conformity to his holy will 
revealed in thy soul, thou art engaged, under 
the penalty of damnation, to part with them.’ 
—Part 1: chap.i: sect. 21st. O! here was a 
revelation indeed to me, if ever there was one; 
for as surely as there is a secret Divine Power, 
it was manifested in my soul in the reading 
of this passage; and it so overcame me in 
gratitude to the Father of mercies, that my 
knees were bowed and my heart was contrited 
before Him at that favored season, and tears 
fell in abundance. 

“There has indeed been a wonderful Pro- 
vidence all along about me, too large to be 
fully set forth in order. When the time for 
my decision and signing of the articles of 
clerkship arrived, whereby I was to serve in 
an attorney’s office for five years, with every 
prospect that a handsome income would suc- 
ceed my application to this line of business ; 
and when the draft of the deed was about to 
be sent to be engrossed, and I was to take it 
to the law-stationers for that purpose; borne 
down by hidden trials, my earnest fervent 
petition (in a secret place, where I stepped 
aside to pour out my soul unto God) was, that 
if the Lord was my guide and my leader, he 
would make a way even now, when there ap- 
peared none, to get out of the predicament in 
which I was so closely confined : and speedily 
that day I was taken ill, and obliged to see a 
physician, who ordered me to Southampton 
as soon as I could go; which was accordingly 
effected in three days. I have cause to re- 
member to this day, how closely the Mighty 
Helper was about my bed and about my path 
at that time; so that my tenderness of heart, 
and my cries and tears in secret, were often 
remarkably answered, and were felt even to 
prevail with God. My song also was unto 
him in the night season; and living praises 


would ascend, in very small intervals of time, 
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when the soul had a few seconds only to turn 
to its Comforter. When I returned from 
Southampton I resumed my station at the 
desk; but my eye saw clearly that that place 
was not my lot, though I did not even then 
think of giving up the profession altogether : 
but that was also shown me in due season, 
when I was able to bear it. So that there is 
indeed ground for me yet to trust and not be 
afraid, as well as for others; seeing that there 
is One, who can make darkness light, and 
crooked things straight, and hard things 
easy.” 

[He finally relinquished the pursuit of the 
law in the latter end of this year. ] 


(To be continued.) 


Selected. 


A Father’s Advice to his Son. 


J have no doubt of thy industry and atten- 
tion to business, and yet a few hints may not 
improperly be offered for thy consideration. 
In carrying on the important business thou 
hast undertaken, keep such an oversight as 
to be acquainted with all its parts, and parti- 
cularly with the account books; however 
trustworthy any one may be whom thou em- 
ploys, a personal knowledge appears to be 
indispensable. 

Keep a distinct cash book, and let it be 
balanced at least twice in every week: my 
practice when in business was to do it daily. 
Always examine whether the cash on hand 
corresponds with the balance. 

Let no piece of work leave the premises 
without the requisite entry having been first 
made. A personal inspection will detect errors 
either in quantity or price. 

Avoid leaving balances due and uncollected. 
Sometimes a considerable sum is absorbed in 
this way. My master was accustomed to say 
that more money was lost from not asking 
for it when it was to be had*‘than from any 
other cause. Some persons feel a delicacy 
about asking for money due them; that seems 
rather out of place. It ought always to be 
understood that men are at liberty to claim 
what they are justly entitled to. Im making 
collections be sure to call at the time men- 
tioned by the debtor. 

A bill book should be kept, and it might be 
well to have a memorandum book for daily 
inspection, an account of payments to be 
made as well as important business to be at- 
tended to. Make a practice to be punctual 
in thy own payments, or if any unforeseen 
contingencies render it impracticable, pay a 
part on account, and ask as a favor an exten- 
sion on the balance. 

I scarcely need express my confidence that 
whatever may be thy press of business, thou 
wilt endeavor to arrange it so as not to inter- 
fere with the attendance of religious meet- 
ings; but I would just hint my earnest wish 
that on these occasions thou may be favored 
to leave the world and its concerns at home, 
and through the fresh extendings of divine 
love and mercy, be made and preserved a liv- 
ing worshipper. [ have no doubt that thou 
wilt continue plain and exemplary in thy per- 
sonal appearance and language, and I earnestly 
desire that thy whole conduct and deport- 
ment may be in correspondence with it. 

Examples of uprightness in bearing these 
and the other precious testimonies committed 
to our forefathers, are much needed in the 
present day. 


fied.” 


For “The Friend.” 

I have feared that Friends of the present 
time, in giving prominence to the necessity 
of thorough cleansing from sin and the defile- 
ments of the flesh and spirit, through the 
washing of regeneration, as opposed to the 
slight and easy process by which some appear 
to expect to attain to all the benefits of the 
coming, sufferings, death and resurrection of 
our Saviour, might give ground for the accu- 
sation that they do not look for complete 
freedom from sin and condemnation, and the 
consequent peace and assurance of salvation, 
until they reach the borders of the grave. 

Our early Friends were full and clear in 
declaring the doctrine, at that time a strange 
one to many, of christian perfection and pre- 
sent salvation from sin and its punishment 
hereafter. Though this was to be effected by 
the operation of the Holy Spirit, inwardly 
revealing the cleansing blood of Jesus Christ, 
and applying His purging fan; not by pictur- 
ing to the imagination Him bleeding and 
dying on thecross. “ For by one offering He 
hath perfected forever them that are sancti- 


Let us be careful to proclaim all the ines- 
timable blessings of faith in Christ through 
good works made perfect; and to speak well 
of the ever-blessed name of the Lord and His 
preserving power, so that from the rising of 
the sun to the going down thereof, His name 
may be great among us, and have that praise 
which is comely from his followers, whereby 
it may be glorified among the people, and 
they drawn to come under the government 
of the Prince of Peace, and Jerusalem to be- 
come more and more a joy and rejoicing in 
the earth. 

Twelfth mo. 1871. 


Novel Reading.—President Porter of Yale 
College says of the effect of Novel Reading. 
Tt is not easy to turn toa history or scientific 
essay when an attractive novel is lying by its 
side, particularly for one to whom novel-read- 
ing isnew. ‘There is no fascination connect- 
ed with reading to be compared with that 
experiencedin youth from the first few novels. 
The spell-bound reader soon discovers, how- 
ever, that this appetite, like that for confec- 
tionery and other sweets, is the soonest 
cloyed, and that if pampered too long it en- 
feebles the appetite for all other food. The 
reader of novels only, especially if he reads 
many, becomes very soon an intellectual vo- 
luptuary, with feeble judgment, a vague 
memory, and an incessant craving for some 
new excitement. It is rare that a reader of} 
this class studies the novels which he seems 
to read. He knows and cares little for the 
novel of character as contrasted with the 
novel of incident. He reads for the story, as 
he says, and it usually happens that the sen- 
sational and extravagant, the piquant and| 
equivocal stories, are those which please him 
best. Exclusive and excessive novel reading 
is to the mind as a kind of inteliectual opium 
eating, in its stimulant effects upon the 
phantasy and its stupefying and bewildering 
influence on the judgment. An inveterate 
novel reader speedily becomesa literary rowe, 
and this is possible at a very early period of 
life. It now and then happens that a youth 
of seventeen becomes almost an intellectual 
idiot or an effeminate weakling by living ex- 
clusively upon the enfeebling swash or the 


under the title of tales and novels. An ‘|| 
prenticeship at a reform school in literatuip 
with a spare diet of statistics, and a hard b¢ 
of mathematical problems, and the simp 
beverage of plain narrative, is much needd 
for the recovery of such inane and half dp 


mented mortals. Ff 
( 
Selected } 
How many are enduring afflictive bereay} 
ments, or painful suffering ; and while we ay 
in the body, I anticipate little else than triag 
mortification or affliction of some kind. If 
work for us a far more exceeding and etern§, 
weight of glory, this will outbalance ever} 
possible tribulation we can here endure. «j 
is, however, not necessary to be constantl}; 
dwelling on the gloomy pictures of life; Iq, 
us gird up our loins, and try to keep our lamyjhp 
trimmed, so as to be ready to open to our Lon 
at his coming; and all those servants whon 
He finds thus watching, He will command 4, 
sit down to meat, and come forth and sery; 
them himself. And thus we shall, as we pai 
along, realize the blessedness of the religio, 
we profess, to sustain in the hour of tri} 
comfort and cheer with Divine consolatio} 
from time-to time, and furnish in the en} 
with a blessed hope of everlasting rest an} 
peace; where all sorrow ceases and God shat, 
wipe away all tears from every eye.— Wih 
Hvans. i 
Tamed Animals. 1) 
R. H. Elliot, in describing his experienq 
when a resident in the jungles of Mysor\ 
in Southern India, mentions several cases if 
which the wild animals of that country nq 
only became domesticated, but seemed to pry, 
fer the company of man to the society of the}, 
own species. He says: i 
“The first instance I have tonotice is tha} 
of a stag which belonged to a neighbor & 
mine. This animal, which had been caugl 
when a fawn, used to accompany the cooli 
to their work and remain with them all day 
but in the evening it went away to thejunght 
regularly, to return as regularly the followinfi 
morning. It thus roamed the jungle a 
night, and remained with man all day. 
last it became dangerous, as tame stags ofte}i 
do, and had to be shot. 
Another stilt more extraordinary instandl 
was a pet of my own—what the natives caf 
a flying cat, but in reality a flying squirrel-{ 
an animal that sleeps all day and feeds 
night, and is in habits somewhat like the b: 
tribe, though clearly of the squirrel orde 
Its wings, if they can be called such, consi 
merely of a flap of skin stretching from thi 
fore to the hind legs. When at rest this fla 
is not very noticeable, and the animal prq| 
sents, when on the ground or on the branch 
of a tree, the appearance of a very laregd 
grey-farred squirrel. It cannot, of cours 
rise from the ground, but when trayellinf 
from tree to tree, it simply starts like a maf 
on the trapeze—descending from one poirf 
to rise again to about a similar level on th 
opposite tree. One of these animals we! 
brought to me when it was about half-growy 
and soon came to consider my house as ith 
natural home. It soon found out an empth 
clothes bag hanging at the back of a doo} 
and in this it slept allday. It came out af 
dusk, and used often to sit on the back of m}, 
chair at dinner, when it got fruit and brea 
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poisoned stimulants that are sold so readily 


After dinner away it went to the jungles, s nf 
4 } 


g 


dom saw anything of it till about three 
»e morning, when it used to return to the 
e and curl itselfupat my feet. When I rose 
lhe morning my pet took itself to the 
aes-bag; and there spent the day, to go 
ugh the same round the following night. 
» interesting animal met with the usual 
‘of defenceless pets, and was killed by a 
as it was making its way to the jungle 
night. 
mother pet of mine was a hornbill, one of 
ue birds of discordant note, huge beak, 
box-like crowned head. This creature 
also totally unrestrained, but showed ade- 
id preference for the society of man. One 
“it joined some of its species which made 
wv appearance in the jungle near my house, 
‘soon got tired or disgusted, and speedily 
adoned them. It used to swallow its food 
aman taking a pill; and it was surpris- 
to observe the ease with which balls of 
about the size of two large walnuts were 
vatched. On one occasion it flew off with 
bunch of keys, but was luckily seen by 
servant, who gave the alarm. The bird 
ow back his head the moment he alighted 
u convenient branch, and it was only the 
« that prevented his bolting*the entire 
wch. Finding my people close upon him, 
ud soon the satisfaction of seeing him fly 
. jungle some hundreds of yards off, where 
seemed to take a peculiar pleasure in 
ling my keys from the tops of the high- 
itrees, and it was some time before he let 
*m drop, which I conclude he did merely 
ause he could not swallow them. 
Yow, none of the pets I have mentioned, 
aay be observed, were made miserable by 
-eaint; but it is very remarkable that 
agh all of them must have had frequent 
sortunities of resuming the acquaintance 
Gheir species, the force of habit seems to 
ye chained them to the places they had 
mm accustomed to.” 
ts old English plainness and sincerity, 
‘generous integrity of nature and honesty 
position, which always argues true great- 
3 of mind, and is usually accompanied with 
flaunted courage and resolution, is ina great 
asure lost among us. The dialect of con- 
sation is now a-days so swelled with vanity 
i compliment, and so surfeited (as I may 
») with expressions of kindness and respect, 
if a man that lived an age or two ago 
»uld return into the world again, he would 
‘ily want a dictionary to help him to un- 
“stand his own language, and to know the 
‘e, intrinsic value of the phrases in fashion ; 
d would hardly at first believe at what a 
v rate the highest strains and expressions 
‘kindness imaginable do commonly pass in 
erent payment; and when he should come 
understand it, it would be a great while be- 
ve he could bring himself, with a good coun- 
nance and a good conscience, to converse 
th men upon equal terms, and in their own 
uy.— Archbishop Tillotson. 


The ant-eating woodpecker (Melanerpes 
“micivorous), @ common California species, 
is a curious and peculiar method of laying 
) provisions against the inclement season. 
aall round holes are dug in the bark of the 
he and oak, into each one of which is in- 
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presents at a short distance the appearance 
of being studded with brass-headed nails. 
Stowed away in large quantities in this man- 
ner, the acorns not only supply the wants of 
the woodpecker, but the squirrels, mice and 


jays avail themselves likewise of the fruits of 


provident labor. 
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TWELFTH MONTH 16, 1871. 


Perhaps no event which has taken place in 
the present century has more favorably dis- 
tinguished it than the general overthrow of 
the system of slavery, tolerated or more or 
less encouraged by every nation professing 
Christianity, ever since the latter was first 
embraced as the national religion. There 
probably have never before been national acts 
that have arrested or materially alleviated so 
much and so great human suffering and 
degradation, or laid the foundation for a 
greater increase of domestic comfort and so- 
cial enjoyment among a class to which they 
had been almost hopelessly shut off, as did 
the enactment of laws by which Great Britain 
liberated the slaves throughout her dominions, 
the decrees which put anend toslavery inthe 
colonies of France, the ukase that emancipat- 
ed the serfs in Russia, and the proclamation 
of Lincoln abolishing slavery in the United 
States. To these may now be added the 
recent action of the Government in Brazil, 
by which the children of all slaves born after 
the legislative bill became a law, are declared 
free. 

Although several of the provisions in the 
Brazilian enanctment are defective, allowing 
the continuance of the servitude of those now 
subjected to it, and they liable to all its abuses, 
yet, as an initiatory step, it gives the death 
blow to slavery in that vast empire, and must 
create a feeling in the breasts of those in- 
tended to be still held in bonds, that will 
render it very difficult if not impossible, in 
connection with the determined efforts of the 
advocates of immediate emancipation, to pre- 
vent them from gaining their freedom before 
many years have passed by. 

It had long been known that the emperor 
was favorable to the abolition of slavery in 
his dominions, and had promoted the efforts 
of those members of the community, who 
were laboring to convince the planters and 
others opposed to it, that their interest as 
well as the rights of humanity demanded the 
removal of its enormous evils. In the fifth 
month last the cabinet introduced the bill 
which has now became a law into the House 
of Deputies, where it met decided opposition 
from both those who were desirous to con- 
tinue the system of slavery, and those who 
favored immediate emancipation. There 
were repeated stormy and obstinate discussions 
on the subject, and on proposed modifications 
of the provisions of the bill, so that it was not 
until the Ninth Month that it passed the 
House, and was sent to the Senate. In the 
latter body it was finally adopted with only 
four or five dissenting votes. The Emperor 
being in Europe, the Princess Regent im- 
mediately sanctioned and signed the bill, and 
from that date no more slaves willbe born in 


sted an acorn, and so tightly is it fitted or 
jiven in that it is with difficulty extracted. 
ae bark of the pine trees, when thus filled, 
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Brazil. Their importation had been made a 
penal offence some years before. 


One of the objectionable provisions of the 
law obliges the master of the slave mother to 
maintain her free-born child until he or she 
is eight years old, when he may turn him 
over to the government and receive its 
bond for $300, or keep him as he does his 
other slaves until he is twenty-one years of 
age, and he is under no obligation to give 
bim instruction of any kind. As the master 
cannot legally retain these free-born blacks 
after the twenty-one years have expired from 
the passage of the law, he has little pecuniary 
interest in their lives, and they may be sub- 
jected to all the rigors of slavery, be badly 
fed and clothed, and should they survive the 
ordeal, be turned adrift when of age, abject 
and imbruted, and fitted for no employment 
but that which requires physical force only. 

It was soon found in the British West 
Indies that the apprentice system was a 
failure, and the evils of this provision of the 
law in Brazil are so patent, and must prove 
so hazardous of the peace and well-being of 
the community, as well as destractive of an 
important part of the laboring population, 
that we may confidently anticipate its being 
changed so as to secure greater protection, 
and some education to the free-born blacks. 

It is a pleasing circumstance that since the 
passage of the law, the Benedictine monks 
have given immediate freedom to all their 
slaves, about sixteen hundredin number, and 
propose, with the government’s consent, to 
divide a large landed estate among them. 
It is thought this example will be followed 
by other orders, who notwithstanding the 
denunciation of slavery by the pope, have 
continued to hold slaves. All the slaves 
belonging to the government, many thousands 
in number, have been at once set free. 

Notwithstanding the very objectionable 
features in this initiative movement towards 
the blessing of liberty to all, there are many 
redeeming and hopeful circumstances atten- 
dant upon it, which give the philanthropist 
reason to believe, that it is the beginning of the 
end of slavery in Brazil, which cannot be 
long deferred. Public opinion in favor of 
this consummation is becoming too strong, 
and too openly expressed to be disregard- 
ed; and the force of example in comply- 
ing with it, and, as we may hope, the in- 
creased pecuniary benefits resulting from free- 
labor, compared with that extorted by the 
lash, will, we confidently expect, ere long, 
sweep away an evil, which many there have 
again and again, denounced as a curse upon 
the land. 

It is interesting to observe, that the princi- 
ples of the gospel of Christ, as they exert their 
influence, however gradually, on the hearts 
and minds of the people, produce similar re- 
sults without respect to locality. It is they, 
and they only, under the guidance and gov- 
ernment of the Holy Spirit, that truly reform 
and elevate, making man sensible of his rela- 
tion to his Almighty Creator, to his fellow 
men, the responsibility thus devolved upon 
him, and the duties he owes to both. They 
are certainly slowly but surely spreading 
among the children of men, and must finally 
“take possession of the gates of their ene- 
mies.” It is a solace amid the chafings of 
religious professors, and discouragement at 
the apparent decadence of vital religion in 
circles in which we are more immediately in- 
terested, when dark clouds obscure the vision, 
and the mental eye fails to discern where the 
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kindom of the Son of the Highest is gaining 
ground among those around us, to extend the 
view over the world at large, and mark events 
that have or are taking place—such as those 
to which we have been referring—which, 
though we may not be able to detect or trace 
out every link in the chain, are evidently 
connected with the spread of a more en- 
lightened appreciation of the fundamental 
principles of christianity, and exhibit great 
and benign reformations accomplished, cor- 
responding to the predictions and promises 
contained in the Holy Scriptures; thus con- 
firming our faith in the fulfilment of the 
word of the Lord, that the earth shall be 
filled with righteousness as the waters cover 
the sea. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Forrragn.—The weather in France has been severely 
cold. On the 10th inst. the Seine was frozen over 
firmly, and railroad traffic was impeded by a heavy fall 
of snow. Temp. 5° below zero, Fahrenheit. 

The Orleans princes, after a long interview with Pre- 
sident Thiers, have consented to defer for the present 
their claim to seats in the Assembly. There is a report 
current that Thiers will relinquish the presidency in 
favor of the Duke D’Aumale. 

A pill has been presented in the Assembly annulling 


the decree confiscating the property of the Orleans 
Princes. 

A yote of urgency upon the bill providing for the re- 
turn of the Assembly to Paris, was refused by a small 
majority. 

The appeals of the Communists convicted of the mur- 
der of Generals Lecompte and Thomas and sentenced 
to suffer death, have been rejected by the Commission 
of Pardons. 

President Thiers, in his message, recommends that 
the annual army contingent be fixed at 90,000; he de- 
plores the indebtedness of the country, but says it is due 
to the machinations of the Emperor Napoleon. France, 
he says, sympathizes with the Pope in the maintenance 
of his spiritual independence, and will, in case of need, 
give him vigorous support. 

A Berlin dispatch of the 9th says : In the lower house 
of the Diet to-day, Delbruck presented a bill for reform 
in taxation the object of which is to lighten the bur- 
dens of the lower classes. It abolishes the grist and 
slaughtering taxes, and makes important reductions in 
taxes which bear on articles used by the lower classes. 

Count Andrussy has received the congratulations of 
the Russian government, on his elevation to the Pre- 
miership of the Austrian Empire, coupled with an ex- 
pression of confidence in the wisdom and justice of the 
policy which will be pursued under his administration 
of the foreign relations of the Empire. 

The recent municipal elections in Spain have shown 
an unexpected strength of the Radicals, who have been 
successful in most places. Of the members of the Mad- 
rid Council the Radicals have elected 75, the Republi- 
cans 20, and the Ministerialists only 5. 

Political agitation is rife in England. At Birming- 
ham an imposing demonstration has been made in favor 
of the radical reform of the House of Lords, and the 
limitation of its power to defeat or suspend the progres- 
sive legislation of the House of Commons. Resolutions 
were adopted protesting against the principle of heredi- 
tary legislation, and demanding the withdrawal of 
legislative functions from the Bench of Bishops. 

“At Reading the proceedings of a similar meeting were 
disorderly, and at last a rush was made into the hall by 
a large crowd from the oniside, and a fight commenced 
which ended in the expulsion of the Republicans. The 
speaker of the evening was obliged to flee to save him- 
self from threatened violence. 

President Grant’s message to Congress made an ex- 
cellent impression in England, and is favorably reviewed 
by the British press generally. 

The annexation of the diamond fields to the British 
dominions in South Africa has been completed, in ful- 
filment of the recent contract sale. The fields, it is said, 
continue to be productive, but violent storms have 
visited the district, cansing great damage to property, 
and serious loss of life. 

The dispatches from England during the week end- 
ing on the 11th inst., have related principally to the 
illness of the Prince of Wales, heir apparent to the 

3ritish throne. Early in the month his disease (typhoid 
feyer) appeared to be abating, and his recovery was con- 


sidered probable, but an unfavorable change afterwards 
took place, and on the evening of the 11th inst., his 
decease was supposed to be near at hand. 

The public and private telegraph service in England 
has been greatly embarrassed by a strike of many of 
the telegraphers. The wires are crowded with messages, 
and serious delays are expected. 

London, 12th mo. 11th.—Consols, 92. U.S. 5-20’s 
of 1862, 928; ditto of 1867, 953; ten-forties, 90%. 

Liverpool.— Uplands cotton, 9{d.; Orleans, 104d. 
Sales of the day 20,000 bales, including 7,000 for specu- 
lation and export. : 

The Mexican insurrection seems to be growing more 
formidable. General Trevino, commanding the insur- 
gents at Saltilla, Coahuila, has captured that place from 
the national troops, and was preparing to march against 
San Luis Potosi, two hundred miles south, and half of 
the distance to the capital. North of San Luis Potosi 
there is virtually no government force or authority, 
while the country below is more or less convulsed. 

Elections for the Cortes took place on the 11th, 
throughout Spain, and it was known that evening that 
the Republicans had elected their candidates in twenty- 
three of forty-eight capital provinces, and in forty-three 
smaller towns. 

The Swiss Federal Assembly have passed a bill 
legalizing civil marriages. 

A dispatch from Bombay states that the cholera is 
raging with great fatality among the natives of Luck- 
now and its vicinity. 

An Alexandria dispatch of the 10th states that the 
cholera has appeared in that city. 

Unirep Strates.—Miscellaneous—In Congress little 
has yet been done beyond the appointment of com- 
mittees, the introduction of bills and resolutions, and 
other business of a preliminary kind. A bill has been 
introduced in the Senate to punish polygamy. Other 
bills have been prepared in each house providing ena- 
bling acts to allow the people of Utah to form a State 
constitution and apply for admission into the Union. 
These bills will exact a condition precedent that poly- 
gamy shall be abolished after a certain date. The dele- 
gate from Utah and the Mormons generally are willing 
to accept this compromise, and it is believed that it will 
pass both houses at this session. 

The House of Representatives has before it the ap- 
portionment bill reported at the last session. The bill 
provides that after the 3d of 3d mo, 1873, the House of 
Representatives shall consist of 281 members, to be ap- 
portioned as follows: Maine, 5; New Hampshire, 2; 
Vermont, 2; Massachusetts, 11; Rhode Island, 2; Con- 
necticut, 4; New York, 32; New Jersey, 7; Pennsyl- 
vania, 26; Delaware, 1; Maryland, 6; Virginia, 9; 
North Carolina, 8; South Carolina, 5; Georgia, 9; Ala- 
bama, 7; Mississippi, 6; Louisiana, 5; Ohio, 19; Ken- 
tucky, 10; Tennessee, 9; Indiana, 12; [linois, 19; Mis- 
souri, 12; Arkansas, 4; Michigan, 9; Florida, 1; Texas, 
6; Lowa, 9; Wisconsin, 8; California, 4; Minnesota, 3; 
Oregon, 1; Kansas, 3; West Virginia, 3; Nevada, 1; 
Nebraska, 1. 

According to the report of the Secretary of the Navy, 
it now consists of 179 ships of all classes. These, when 
in commission for service, carry 1390 guns, exclusive 
of howitzers and small carronades. Out of 52 monitors 
only one is now in commission, the others being laid 
up at League Island and other stations. The survey 
of the Isthmus of Darien, under Commander Selfridge, 
shows that the Atrato is navigable for ships of the 
largest size, haying a width of 1500 feet, and a depth 
nowhere less than 30 feet. The actual length of the 
necessary canal is 31 2-10 miles, the distance from the 
Atrato river to Cupica Bay, of which 23 miles is a flat 
plain, with a rise of 90 feet, and no difficulties of con- 
struction. The remaining eight miles present the only 
engineering obstacles. 

The deposits of bullion at the Mint and branches 
during the year were: gold, $37,054,202.26; silver, 
$5,975,982.54; total, $43,030,184.80. Deducting from 
this the redeposits, or bars made at one branch of the 
Mint and redeposited in another for coinage, the amount 

will be $39,137,404.13. 

Governor Campbell of Wyoming, has vetoed the bill 
repealing the woman suffrage act. 

The final report of the Superintendent of the census 
for 1870, makes the total population of the United States 
and territories 38,923,210, viz: 33,589,857 whites, 4,- 
886,387 colored ; 383,712 Indians, and 63,254 Chinese. 

The close of navigation on the Mississippi at St. Paul, 
occurred on the 21st of Eleventh month, after a boating 
season of 225 days. In 1870 there were 240 days. 


During the late violent storms on the plains, while 
the railroad train was stopped near Kit Carson, a large 


The interments in the city of Philadelphia from 
2d to the 9th inst., numbered 482, including 199 fr 
small pox. q 

It is stated that the Michigan silver mines have 
year yielded about $1,000,000 worth of ore. Thi 
mate is that about $100,000 a month can be taken. 
at a cost of only $8,000. The Wyandotte smeltix 
works have sent $400,000 to the mint from one mi 
alone. be. 

The surplus of wheat in Oregon this season is € 
mated at 75,000 tons, nearly all of which will find; 
way to Europe. re | 

The report of the Acting Commissioner of Indi 
Affairs, which has just been published, says that the 1 
sult of the policy inaugurated by President Gran 
the prevalence of peace with those tribes who 
formerly most hostile to the government. He thin! 
the prospects of a permanent peace with the Apac 
are now better than they ever have been. yy 

The Markets, &c.—The following were the quotatio 
on the 11th inst. New York—American gold, 10¢ 
U.S. sixes, 1881, 1172; ditto, 1868, 1154; ditto, 10 
5 per cents. 1093. Superfine flour, $5.80 a $6.10; fir 
brands, $6.25 a $10.10, the latter for St. Louis doi 
extra. White Michigan wheat, $1.68 a $1.70; aml 
State, $1.62; red western, $1.59 a $1.67; No.1) 
waukie spring, $1.57. Oats, 53 a 58 cts. State ry 
95 ets. Southern white corn, 86 a 90 cts.; yellow cor 
79 a 80 cts.; western mixed, 76 cts. Philadelphia, 
Cotton, 20 a 21 ets. for uplands and New iat 


Superfine flour, $5.25 a $5.75; finer brands, $6 a: 
Michigan white wheat, $1.72; Pennsylvania red, $1, 
a $1.58. Rye, 95 cts. Old yellow corn, 80 cts. ; ne 
70 cts.; new western mixed, 75a 78 cts. old, 78 a 80¢ 
Oats, 50 a 55 cts. Clover-seed, 10} a 11} cts. Fla 
seed, $1.85. Timothy, $3.25. About 2700 beef catt 
were sold at the Avenue Drove-yard. Extra at 7 a 
cts.; fair to good, 6 a 6} cts. and common 4 a 63 cts. } 
lb. gross. Sheep sold at 53 a 7 cts. per lb. gross,) 
ceipts 14,000 head. Hogs sold at 6 a 6} cts. per) 
receipts at the Avenue Drove-yard, 3690 head. Bal 
more.—Oats, 50 a 53 cts. Yellow corn, 70 a 71 et 
white, 67 a 72 ets. Chicago—No. 1 spring wheat, $1. 
No. 2 do., $1.20. No.2 mixed corn, 42} cts. No 
oats, 323 cts. Rye, 633 cts. Spring barley, 645 c 
Lard, 82 cts. St. Lowis—No. 2 red winter wheat, $1.5) 
No. 3 red, $1.48; No. 2 spring, $1.324. Mixed eo 
43 a 44 cts. Oats, 34} cts. lowa spring barley, ¢ 
cts. Cleveland.—No. 1 winter red wheat, $1.47; No 
do., $1.874. New corn, 55 cts. Oats, 41 a 42) 
Detroit— Amber Michigan wheat, $1.41; No. 1 w 
$1.46 ; extra, $1.50. 


RECEIPTS. 


Received from Joseph Armfield, Agent, Englaa 
William Knowles, James Kenway, Edwand Be 
Charles Elcock, 10s. each, vol. 45, for*Henry. 
2s. 6d., to No. 52, vol. 45, and for “Anna Nunnj6se 
to No. 52, vol. 45. mpi x. 
Errata.—In Receipting for the remittance forwarc 
by Joseph Armfield and published in No. 10 of | 
current volume, the following errors occurred: Enx 
Halden and John Horniman £1 each, to No. 45 of y 
46, should read for vols. 45 and 46. | 
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FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL FOR INDL: 
CHILDREN, TUNESSASA, NEW YORK. 


A suitable Friend and his wife are wanted to t: 
charge of this Institution, and manage the Farm c 
nected with it. Application may be made to 

Ebenezer Worth, Marshallton, Chester Co., T 
Thomas Wistar, Fox Chase P. O., Philadelp! 
Samuel Morris, Olney P. O., do. 
Joseph Scattergood, 413 Spruce Street, do. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelph: 
Physician and Superintendent—JosHua H. Wor: 
inctron, M. D. ‘ 

Applications for the Admission of Patients may 
made to the Superintendent, or to any of th. Boar¢ 
Managers. 


Se | 

Drep, on the 28th of 11th mo. 1871, at the reside 
of her son-in-law, Edward W. Woolman, corner of 3 
and Centre Sts., Philadelphia, CarHARine, wife 
Jotham Townsend, in the 69th year of her age, a m 
ber of Rahway and Plainfield Monthly Meetings 
Friends, New Jersey. 


WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER, 


number of buffaloes congregated around the train, and 
stood on the lee side of it for protection against the storm. 


| 
No. 422 Walnut Street. - j 
yi 


